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THE STROGANOFF IVORY 


OME of the romance of the distant lands from whence it 
came clung inevitably to the tusk of elephant ivory passed 
along the trade routes of the classical or medieval world. This 
rarity and the difficulties pursuant upon the finding of tusks fine 
in quality made ivory highly regarded as a material. A fortunate 
thing, for because of this and because of its beauty as texture, 
ivory was considered worthy of being used for ceremonial 
consular diptychs, later sometimes transformed to Christian 
uses. From it also were fashioned the diptychs, triptychs, pyxes, 
bookcovers, and treasure boxes made for private devotions, for 
the service of the church, or for domestic ends. If all these objects 
had been made in a less durable material or in a metal such as 
gold or silver susceptible to other uses, the world would have 
been the poorer for an almost continuous record of artistic skill. 
Constantinople is still rich in architectural beauty although 
her churches are transformed to Mohammedan uses and the 
mosaics for the most part are obscured by paint or whitewash. 
But to those who have never visited the shadow of Byzantium, 
which is the modern city of Constantinople, or never seen the 
Byzantine mosaics and churches in Italy, the more perfectly 
preserved minor arts alone can give an idea of her past achieve- 
ments. The minor arts, the arts of ivory carving, enameling, 
gold and silversmithery, weaving, and illumination reached a 
height of material splendourseidom equalled and never exceeded. 
But Byzantium was unable to prevent the dispersal of her 
treasures. Even before the year 1453 when the Ottoman Turk 
took the city to make it his capital, her choicest possessions had 
been scattered broadcast over Europe. The sack and pillage of 
Byzantium in 1204 by the Crusaders marked the end of her 
greatest power and the beginning of a long period of decadence. 
Perhaps it was at some such period that one of the most im- 
portant monuments of Byzantine art passed into the hands of 
Western Europe. Its past history is not known except for a 
span of a bare seventy years, in which it has received the hom- 
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age of a long line of scholars and connoisseurs. This ivory,’ the 
masterpiece of the Stroganoff collection in Rome, formerly in 
the collection of Comte Auguste de Bastard of Paris, has 
recently been presented to the Cleveland Museum as the gift 
of J. H. Wade. 

Two years ago the Museum received as a gift from J. H. 
Wade, John L. Severance, F. F. Prentiss, and W. G. Mather, 
the Bethune ivory casket with typical rosette borders framing 
scenes from the story of Adam and Eve. It is one of the most 
important of the small series of complete boxes known, and has 
represented Byzantine art admirably heretofore. Now it is 
supplemented by the recent gift, the Stroganoff ivory, equally 
rare and precious. This is one of the few outstanding pieces of 
the second great period of Byzantine art which historians call 
the Basilian Renaissance. The earlier period which centered 
about the long reign of the lawgiving emperor Justinian, 527- 
565, came to an end upon the accession of Leo the Isaurian in 
the eighth century and during a century or more when the 
iconoclastic movement fostered by him was in power, the figure 
arts almost disappeared: Under the Emperor Basil art began to 
flourish again and throughout the latter tenth and eleventh 
century Byzantium equalled the artistic creations of her earlier 
period. 

Art writers agree on the principal monuments of that period, 
the Harbaville triptych, one of the glories of the Louvre, the 
diptych of Romanus and Eudoxia, which can be dated be- 
tween 1067-1071 A. D., and three beautiful plaques which are 
preserved at Vienna, Venice and Dresden. With these nearly 
all the writers class the Stroganoff piece which nowcan be rightly 
called the Cleveland ivory. Diehl? speaks of it “‘as being supe- 
rior still in style to that of the monuments which group about 
the Harbaville triptych” and he quotes Bayet*® who says, “‘No 
mannerism, no pettiness; the attitude is noble and simple, the 
execution full of largeness. Rarely has the type of the Virgin 
been rendered with more happiness; the features where deli- 
cacy unites with force, bringing out the regular oval of the face, 
and the large open eyes, the straight nose, the small and delicate 

1 No. 25. 1293. Gift of J. H. Wade. Height 10 inches (255 mm.). Width 634 inches (175 mm.). 


2 Diehl, Manuel d’Art Byzantin, p. 622, fig. 313. 
3 Bayet d’Art Byzantin, 192-193. 
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mouth give to the ensemble an expression of majesty and grace. 
The draperies are treated with the same amplitude; the artist 
did not arrange the folds of the drapery too minutely but he 
groups them with a harmonious elegance. This figure is worthy 
of the school which executed the miniatures of the Psalter of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale.” 

Molinier’ especially praises its quality and places it with the 
few superlative pieces which bear no trace of the hieraticism 
which at times disfigured Byzantine art. The relief comes from 
among those master works which were based on a direct study 
of nature, the ivories which created types. It is in reality di- 
rectly derived from the monumental arts of painting and 
mosaic. Dalton? likewise classes it among the finest ten ivories 
of its epoch. To such an extensive bibliography should be added 
the interesting fact that as early as 1855, The South Kensington 
Museum secured a cast of it for their remarkable series of 
Fictile Ivories* and since then it has been further published by 
a long list of other authorities.* 

Perhaps it was the central panel of a triptych, and the tiny 
holes on either side were used to fasten the wings, but that will 
never be known. Let it suffice to say that it is complete in itself, 
beautifully designed and planned within its rectangle. An ivory 
in the Collection Dutuit in the Petit Palais in Paris must have 
come from the same workshop for it is almost identical in size 
and except for slight variants repeats the design of this plaque. 

All of these facts have their value but they all pale before the 
beauty of the actual object. Harmony and grace of line, beauty 
of material and workmanship, exquisite mellowness of color 
all add their part to its extreme esthetic appeal. It has that 
quality of directness, of inevitability which is innate in great 
art. There is no striving for effect. A great fact is stated boldly 
and simply with an absolute finality which sums up within 


itself the Byzantine idea of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of 
God. W. M. M. 


1 Molinier, Les Ivoires, p. 102-103. 

2 Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 230. 

3 Westwood, Fictile Ivories in The South Kensington Museum, p. 79. 

4 Didron, Annales archéologiques, 1857, XVII, p. 362. 

Lenormand, Trésor de numismatique et glyptique, bas-reliefs et ornements, II, pl. 51; 
F, X. Kraus, Geschichte der Christlichen. Kunst, I, p. 558; Hermanin, in l’Arte, 1898, p. 9-10; 
Graeven, p. 36, n. 67; A. Munoz in Ausonia, Roma, II, 1907, p. 109; Venturi, Storia dell’Arte 
Italiana, Vol. II, Fig. 426; Catalogue of Stroganoff Collection by Munoz, 1912, II, pl. CXVI. 
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PORTRAITS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A study of the portraits of Washington leads one to wonder if 
any American was ever more sought after by artists. He is known 
to have sat for at least forty-six different portraits by twenty- 
four artists. This is the more remarkable when one considers 


compared with modern times. 


how few painters there were then and the difficulties of travel, as 


From these originals numerous replicas were painted; over 
one hundred and twenty-five by Gilbert Stuart alone from his 
three originals. In his old age Rembrandt Peale said he had 


painted thirty-nine replicas from his own originals and seventy- 
nine copies from originals painted by his father, Charles Wilson 
Peale. While these two painters were the most prolific producers 
of replicas, others duplicated their life portraits in varying num- 
bers. There is no question that the demand for recognized por- 
traits of Washington was so great that many painters eked out 


their living by copying portraits by their fellows who had been 
so fortunate as to paint the hero from life. Less scrupulous men 


even painted imaginary portraits, while European engravers 
especially did their best to meet the demand, in many cases en- 
graving heads that only remotely resembled Washington. 

The number of graphic reproductions was almost endless. No 
less than two hundred and one plates after the Stuart portraits, 


that time. 


by men good, bad, or indifferent, were recorded in 1880, with a 
total of over four hundred plates listed by Baker’ as known at 


The Museum is fortunate in owning three important oil por- 
traits of Washington painted by three of the men who had 


personal sittings and were credited with having produced the 
most satisfactory likenesses. The earliest of these portraits shows 


General Washington at forty-five and was painted by Charles 


Wilson Peale to commemorate the Battle of Princeton in 1777. 
It is one of several replicas painted by Peale from his original 


1 The Engraved Portraits of Washington, W. S. Baker. 
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sketch, and was fully described by Lawrence Park, and illus- 
trated, in the Bulletin for February-March, 1918. 

The second portrait is by Joseph Wright and shows General 
Washington at about fifty-eight years of age. Washington sat 
to Wright for three different portraits, which are not well 
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known, as Wright painted few replicas so far as can be learned, 
and only twenty-four plates were engraved from his originals. 
Nevertheless these portraits by Wright were considered by mem- 
bers of the Washington family, and by some authorities, to be 
the truest likenesses that were produced. Certainly the Museum 
portrait is a distinguished piece of work and represents the 
Father of his Country as we would like to think of him. It was 
described by Lawrence Park and illustrated in the Bulletin for 
June-July, 1921. 

The third portrait has only recently come to the Museum as a 
bequest under the will of Mrs. John Huntington, in which it is 
referred to as “the George Washington portrait in my library.” 
It was understood by Mrs. Huntington to be the work of Gilbert 
Stuart, and has on the back of the frame and canvas labels by 
two former owners. One label states that this was the last por- 
trait of General Washington painted from life by Stuart and 
was a personal gift of George Washington to his friend the 
original owner. The other earlier label also states that it is the 
work of Gilbert Stuart. The painting’s tangled history is being 
slowly unravelled and will later be published, but meanwhile 
this distinguished portrait will join the other representations of 
our first President in Gallery I during the month in which 
we celebrate his birth. Regardless of who painted this canvas 
it adds interesting information to that contained in the other 
portraits shown. Together with the twelve engraved represen- 
tations, also shown temporarily in Gallery I, they offer an un- 
usual opportunity to renew visually our impressions as to the 
personal appearance of this great and wise man, who had so 
large a share in guiding our early destinies. F. A. W. 


Besides the paintings of Washington, above mentioned, 
eleven prints of the first President are to be found in the Mu- 
seum collection, all of which will be exhibited during this month 
in the Colonial Gallery. The large oval shaped lithograph in 
the Hurlbut collection, by Rembrandt Peale, the son of the 
painter of “Washington at Princeton,” has hung intermittently 
in this gallery since the opening of the Museum ten years ago. 
The other prints, acquired from time to time through many 
sources, are less familiar. One of the most interesting of these, 
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a garish chromo by an unknown hand, after the Joseph Wright 
portrait in the Hurlbut collection, made for a former owner 
of the painting, came as a gift from Ralph King in 1921. An- 
other is from a group of fifty-nine mezzotints by the contem- 
porary Englishman, S. Arlent Edwards, which the artist do- 
nated in 1923. The large steel engraving, by A. H. Ritchie, of 
the variety so dear to the hearts of the past generation, pub- 
lished in 1858, was a gift in 1919 from George A. Goddard. The 
balance of the prints, eight in number, all etchings and mezzo- 
tints, by Max Rosenthal and his talented son, Albert, were pre- 
sented by the latter in 1917 along with thirty other examples of 
their work. They are after paintings by the colonial artists, 
Gilbert Stuart, John Trumbull, James Sharpless, and Charles 
Wilson Peale. 7. % 


BELLOWS’ LITHOGRAPHS 


An unreasonable sense of preciousness has grown up in this 
country in the last decade or more about “etchings” per se, to 
the detriment of all other graphic processes. In order to sell, an 
artist must produce nothing but etchings, and so it came about 
that wood-engraving and lithography, having unaccountably 
fallen into disfavor with a fickle public, were abandoned by all 
but a few. Etching is essentially a lineal process, as opposed to 
lithography, a tonal process. Both have their distinct places. 
It is foolish to insist that the man who can best express himself 
in tone, should do so in line, in etching. Daumier, Delacroix, and 
Gavarni could never have done on copper what they achieved 
on stone. The means should be adapted to the man, not the 
man to the means. 

To the late George Bellows, lithography, not etching, was the 
sympathetic medium, and, as he was an independent spirit, 
fortunately for posterity, he did what suited him best. A large 
and representative group of his lithographs and a few drawings 
will be on view in Gallery X from the middle of February to the 
middle of March, coincident with the memorial exhibition of 
his paintings, recently shown at the Metropolitan Museum, 
in New York, which will be held in the large adjoining gallery. 
All of the paintings, with the exception of the “Stag at Shark- 


ey’s’," owned by the Museum, are borrowed from out of town, 
1See the Bulletin for December, 1922. 
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while the lithographs either belong to the Museum or to private 
collectors in the city. In 1921, Charles T. Brooks presented the 
Museum with the lithographic version of the “Stag at Shark- 
ey’s.” This print is described in the Metropolitan Museum’s 
catalogue’ as “‘the rarest of the artist’s lithographs. The scene 
is the old boxing club in New York which was run by Tom 
Sharkey.” It was done in 1916, the year Bellows first took up 
lithography; ninety-eight impressions are recorded. The “Life 
Class,” also done in the same year, came to the Museum in 
1923 as an addition to the Charles W. Harkness collection, to- 
gether with the “Murder of Edith Cavell,” made in 1918, during 
the heat of the war. Last year Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm L. Mc- 
Bride presented to the Museum “Sunday in 1897.” This litho- 
graph was printed in 1921 by Bolton Brown, the well known 
lithographer and printer—as was all of Bellows’ work from 1920 
to the time of his death in 1925. It was Bolton Brown who pre- 
pared for The Print Club the case of material illustrating the 
process of lithography, which hangs in the corridor leading to 
the Print Room on the ground floor of the Museum. Two draw- 
ings owned by the Museum were purchased in 1923 for the 
Dudley P. Allen collection. One of these, “The Raft,” is illus- 
trated on page 37. 

By far the largest portion of the loans are from Leonard C. 
Hanna, Jr., who owns the collection of Bellows’ lithographs 
formed by Bolton Brown, 108 examples of the 121” subjects 
which Mr. Brown printed for the artist; in all, Bellows made 
170. The exhibition, therefore, fully illustrates all the lithographic 
work done by the transplanted Ohio artist. Unfortunately this 
work was entirely confined to the last nine years of his life. 

It is the opinion of many that the lithographs, so rich in the 
suggestion of color, so carefully planned as to pattern and de- 
sign, and so vigorously drawn, are greater as works of art than 
the late artist’s paintings. Both will be on view about ten days 
after the publication of this number of the Bulletin; the reader 
may judge for himself. mi 

1 Catalogue of the Memorial Exhibition of the Works of George Bellows, Metropolitan 


Museum of Art, New York, October 12th through November 22, 1925, with introduction by 
Frank Crowinshield. 


2 See article and check list, giving dates and number of impressions, etc., in The Print Con- 
noisseur for July, 1924, by Dr. Frank Weitenkampf. 
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A COLLECTION OF EAST INDIAN TEXTILES 


A collection of brocades, embroideries, cashmeres and cotton 
prints has been recently put on exhibition in the Textile Study 
Room. The textiles come from India and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean and were secured during the past year by Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy, Keeper of Indian and Mohammedan Art 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. They were presented as a 
gift of J. H. Wade. The textiles on view comprise about one- 
half of the collection and were selected because of range of 
design, technique and material. The majority of the pieces date 
from the 1gth century, though a few are earlier. 

The brocades from Surat, a town near the western coast of 
central India, are characterized by a small floral design, bro- 
caded in silk on a satinette background, sometimes in combi- 
nation with metal thread. They belong to a group of fabrics 
known as himrus, or more correctly amrus, the Hindu term for 
a brocaded flowered satinette. A metallic brocade from Ben- 
ares, silver and blue on a deep red background, is a contrast to 
the himrus because of its bold floral design, which suggests the 
brocades of the 17th and 18th centuries. The Gulbarga brocades 
have a small floral design enclosed by an ogival framework. 

Kimkhwabs are mentioned in the ancient Vedas, and the 
fabric in modified form is represented in the collection. This 
term is commonly applied to brocaded fabrics in which a large 
percentage of gold and silver wire is interwoven. 

Padang and Palembang of the island of Sumatra are repre- 
sented by two pieces heavily brocaded in metal thread with a 
geometric design on a deep red ground. The fragment of a sari, 
which hangs above the textile cabinet, comes from Surat 
and shows effective contrasts in its red floral design scattered 
over the golden yellow surface of the silk. 

One of the most beautiful and interesting types of Indian 
textiles is the patola silk, of which there is an example in the 
collection. This silk is woven with warps and wefts, which have 
been separately tied and dyed by the bandhana or knot dyeing 
process, and in the weaving are matched so perfectly that only 
threads of the same color cross each other. Similar in effect to 
the patola silk is a striped mashru satin. The term mashru 
means permitted. This has reference to the prohibition by 
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COTTON PRINT. 
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From Southern India, XIX Century 


Gift of J. H. Wa 


le 


Indian-Kashmir, XVIII Century 
Gift of J. H. Wade 


BORDER OF SHAWL. 
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ON A RAFT. Drawing by George Wesley Bellows, American, 1882-1925 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1923 


A STAG AT SHARKEY’S. Lithograph by George Wesley Bellows, American, 1882-1925 
Gift of Charles T. Brocks, 1921 
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MAY DAY, CENTRAL PARK. By Maurice Prendergast 
Gift of J. H. Wade 


THE PINCIAN HILL. By Maurice Prendergast 
Lent by The Phillips Memorial Gallery 
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Moslem ceremonial law of the use of pure silks by men. The 
only exception allowed was in war or when worn in the form 
of narrow borders. The fabric is cotton and silk mixed, the 
warp threads being tie-dyed. 

Two large embroidered hangings, in the wall cases, from the 
Punjab, a province of Northern India, are made up of several 
strips of embroidery sewn together. The design is elemental but 
effective because of the use of strong contrasting colors. One is 
embroidered in cream and gold silk on red linen and the other 
in orange, cream and green on red linen. A small book cover 
from Delhi is embroidered with a tiny flower motive in silk and 
metal threads on buff satin. It is a choice piece and probably 
dates from the 18th century. Next to this is a fragment on 
which single tulip flowers are worked in chain stitch in rose. 
The leaves are outlined in green on a café au lait background of 
soft muslin. The piece comes from Jaipur, a place noted for its 
fine embroideries. 

An embroidered hanging from Cutch, India, is the only piece 
of its kind shown. This work is marked by a design of medal- 
lions in which tiny pieces of mirror glass are inserted and are 
held in place by a close button-hole stitch. The shishadar or 
mirror mosaic is very effective when enhanced by the brilliant 
colors of the silks. 

A group of six cashmeres of the 18th century is shown. The 
fragments are small, but exquisite in color and design. The 
piece illustrated shows the beauty of the shawl or cone design 
before it was subjected to Western influence. The cone is com- 
posed of tiny red and blue flowers growing from a vase; alter- 
nating with this larger motive is a tiny floral design. Three of the 
cashmeres have a delicate yellow ground and a fourth is a 
brilliant orange with a floral border in several colors. 

Two examples of tinsel printing and one stencilled design are 
placed on the same mount because of similarity of effect. This 
art of tinsel printing still exists in various parts of India. A 
muslin is printed and colored with a floral design and portions 
are then stamped with glue and coated with gold or silver leaf. 
Of the two pieces exhibited one has a tiny floral design and the 
other delicate spirals of gold spots. 

The exhibition opened on January first, and will continue 
until the end of March. G. U. 
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THE THIRD EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS 
AND PASTELS 


The art of water color, in particular, has won renewed recog- 
nition within the past few years. Unaccountably public favor 
had turned towards other forms of art and this beautiful me- 
dium had been placed ina secondary position asa serious form of 
expression. This seems impossible for an art which had been 
honored by the genius of a Winslow Homer. Only Boston, really, 
in the works of a John Sargent, or a Dodge MacKnight, con- 
tinued to hold true to the faith. The wavering tenets of public 
taste have turned at last with a definite result. Renewal of 
appreciation has brought increasing output, much of it purely 
commercial, but from that output has come and will come the 
by-products which are in the realm of serious art. 

The Third Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels marks the 
Museum’s effort to present to the public and to the artists of 
Cleveland this trend with its fullest possible significance. And 
it is to be remarked that Cleveland, as represented by the work 
of some thirty odd Cleveland artists, is taking her share in that 
movement. 

Water color as a medium has a thousand possibilities and the 
one hundred and eighty water colors in the exhibition represent 
it in nearly every phase. The Museum wishes to express its 
appreciation to the collectors, artists, and galleries who have 


lent pictures and made the exhibition possible. W. M. M. 
THE MAURICE PRENDERGAST MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 


The beauty of pure color, the joyousness of life, the flicker of 
light playing over architectural forms, over landscape, over 
figures or groups of figures, that is the vision which Maurice 
Prendergast presents in his oils and water colors. They are 
woven into an all-over pattern of delightfully original character, 
with flashes of subtle humor and clever characterization, but 
above all with an absolute surety of decorative effect. To those 
who search for photographic realism, they will bring no mes- 
sage, but to those who demand of art, experiences that will lead 
them into undiscovered fields of emotion and visual imagery 
Maurice Prendergast speaks in no uncertain tones. 
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Here was a clear, simple, and straightforward soul who 
painted for the pure joy of painting, for the sole need of expres- 
sion; who painted, throughout a long life, for himself or for a 
following of only a few enthusiasts. He bowed not one whit to 
win the favor of a fickle public and it is unquestionably this 
unswerving honesty and clearness of perception which gave his 
work as a whole its clearly defined character. The comprehen- 
sive Memorial Exhibition just opened in Gallery X of the Mu- 
seum brings together some sixty-four works, thirty-one oils and 
thirty-three water colors and pastels, many of the latter never 
exhibited before. They represent his production through its vary- 
ing phases and focus in a striking manner, his singleness of pur- 
pose and his unique place in the history of American painting. 
He created a new world of art which is purely and unmistakably 
his own world. The effect of the Memorial Exhibition as a whole 
clarifies this contribution in an astonishing way and leads many 
an observer into a new experience of unexpected charm and 
beauty. Memorial Exhibitions can be real tragedies in what 
they express in self sufficiency of brush stroke and in paucity 
and impotence of ideas or they can instead be completely re- 
vealing of the real stature of the man involved. Certainly from 
this exhibition Prendergast emerges triumphantly a far greater 
and more complete figure than before. 

Thomas Edison recently made a striking statement which is 
as true in its application to art as it is to the world of science: 
“It takes about ten years to get the public to accept a new idea 
however valuable and sound.’ Maurice Prendergast has had to 
wait for a wider appreciation. The publicof ten yearsor more ago 
who came to laugh now come to pay their tribute to him. A 
tardy recognition truly, but one no less impressive for that 
reason. The present Memorial Exhibition at the Cleveland 
Museum will fail of its purpose unless it brings for the art of 
Maurice Prendergast a wider appreciation of its unique and 
delicate genius.* W. M. M. 


1It is especially desired to thank the collectors and friends who in lending their pictures have 
permitted the exhibition to be so inclusive: J. H. Wade, Ralph King, E. B. Greene, Duncan 
Phillips of the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington, D. C.; C. B. Hollister, John F. Kraus- 


haar of the Kraushaar Art Galleries of New York, and Charles Prendergast, the brother of 
the artist. 
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EUROPEAN CENTERS OF ART 
A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED TALKS INTRODUCTORY 
TO FOREIGN TRAVEL 


European Centers of Art is the subject of a new course to be 
given by Charles B. Martin, in addition to his Monday class in 
The History of Painting and his gallery talks. It will consist of a 
series of illustrated talks introductory to foreign travel. The 
purpose of the class is to acquaint its members with some of the 
more important art centers in Europe and so make European 
travel more enjoyable and profitable. It will include discussions 
of London, English cathedrals, cities of Belgium and Holland, 
Paris with excursions to Versailles, Chartres, Amiens and 
Rouen, besides the cities of Italy most prominent in the history 
of art. The first meeting of this class will be held on Wednesday, 
February 17th, in the Textile Study Room of the Museum at 
five o’clock. The course, open to anyone on payment of a fee of 
five dollars, is free to Museum members on registration. Appli- 
cation should be made at the Educational office. 


Mr. Martin’s gallery talks will be continued on Wednesdays 
and Fridays at four o’clock. 


NOTES 


The Print Club held its sixth Annual Meeting in the conference 
room on the ground floor of the Museum, on Saturday, Jan- 
uary gth. The officers elected for the present year were: Presi- 
dent, E. B. Greene; Vice Presidents, Lewis B. Williams, Philip 
Hofer and Woods King; Treasurer, Allen House; and Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer, Theodore Sizer. 

The lithograph, ““Black Bass and Minnows,” by Paul Bough 
Travis, of the Cleveland School of Art, will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. Members are requested to call for this delayed 1925 
publication in the Print Room on the ground floor of the Mu- 
seum, at any time between g and 5, or on Sunday afternoons. 
It was announced at the meeting that the 1926 publication will 
be a colored wood-block print of a Cleveland subject, by Ru- 
dolph Ruzicka, of New York. The following publication, also a 
Cleveland scene, will be an etching by Joseph Pennell. 

At the next meeting of the Club, to be held in March, Mr. 
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William M. Ivins, Jr., Curator of Prints at the Metropolitan 
Museum, will talk about the lithographs of Daumier. 

The membership of the Club has increased in the last three 
years from about thirty-five to over two hundred. 


Miss Leona E. Prasse, who has done effective work as 
assistant in the Print Department, has been made Assistant 
Curator of Prints, commencing with the first of the year. 


Miss Elise Barker who has been connected with the Member- 
ship Department for the past four years, of late serving as 
Assistant Secretary, has tendered her resignation. She will be 
married in the early spring, after which she will make her home 
in a western city. 


There are many people in the city who would enjoy the 
privileges which the Museum affords and would become mem- 
bers if their attention were called to it. If you know such a 
person won’t you speak the necessary word? 


A case of small sculptures executed in soap will be on exhi- 
bition in the Educational Department from January 28 to 
February 9. These are a selected group from a recent exhibition 
at the Art Center, New York, for prizes offered by Procter and 
Gamble. A similar exhibit last year proved to be a stimulus_to 
carving in the art classes of the schools. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the January, 1926, Bulletin, 
the following names have been added to the lists: 


TRANSFER FROM FELLOW IN PERPETUITY TO BENEFACTOR 
Everett, Mrs. Henry A. 


TRANSFER FROM FELLOW FOR LIFE TO FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 


Bole, Mrs. B. P. Greene, Edward B. Halle, Salmon P. 

TRANSFER FROM FELLOW TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Adams, Charles E. Case, Eckstein Halle, Samuel H. 
Alexander, W. D. B. Corrigan, James W. Harshaw, William A. 
Baldwin, Arthur D. Crobaugh, S. Chester Hoyt, Elton, 2nd 
Benes, W. Dominick Fenn, S. P. Jones, Myrta L. 
Billings, Frank Gill, Kermode F. Knapp, H. P. 
Bingham, William, 2nd Glidden, Frank K. _——- Mrs. Homer H. 
Bolton, Chester C. Grasselli, Thomas S. eonard, Rt. Reverend 
Canniff, Mrs. William H. Hall, Orlando William A. 
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Millikin, Mrs. BenjaminL. Sayle, Walter D. 

Murfey, Charles L. Schweinfurth, Mrs. C. F. 

Myers, Harry E. Scott, Frank A. 

Palmer, William P. Selzer, C. A. 

Pickands, Henry S. Sheffield, Henry E. 

Ranney, Mrs. John R. Siller, E. J. 

Rorimer, Louis Squire, Andrew 

Sawyer, Dr. John P. Swasey, Ambrose 
Tremaine, H. A. 


Warner, William H. 
White, Rollin H. 
White, Walter C. 
Wick, Henry C. 
Reverend 


Wilson, Myron H. 
York, Mrs. Robert H. 


TRANSFER FROM LIFE TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 


Brush, Charles F. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO FELLOW 
Donahey, J. H. 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Drury, Mrs. F. E. Littwitz, Max 
Fuller, Loie Marks, Arthur H. 
Gimpel, Rene Rosenthal, Albert 
Harkness, Mrs. Edward S. Samuels, Mitchell 


Hitchcock, Lawrence 


FOR LIFE 


Mather, Mrs. Amasa Stone 


Stora, M. 

Stora, R. 

Thaw, Mrs. Benjamin 
Wason, Mrs. C. W. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Deutsch, Samuel S. 


Osmond, Dr. John D. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Affelder,'H. F. Altschul, Milton P. 
Shinnick, Mrs. Charles Searle 


ANNUAL 


Leininger, Gertrude 

Leopold, Mrs. Erwin H. 

Likly, Mrs. James 
William 

McKitrick, May 

Matchett, Esther 

Miller, Mrs. Theodore W. 

Nagel, Mrs. Christine E. 

Nightingal, Mrs. Charles 

Paul, Helen J. 


Bennett, Alan E. 

Browne, Mrs. Guy C. 
Byrne, Mrs. Joseph F. 
Mrs. Caroline 


Hazlett, Jane E. 
Howell, Thomas P. 
Kovachy, George M. 
Lawrence, Mrs. A. Ray 


Ferguson, Harold K. 


Tashjian, Armen H. 


Reinthal, Mrs. Manuel 
Schwartz, Mrs. Manuel 
Soffren, Mrs. C. 
Sprague, Percy C. 
Titcomb, Mrs. George E. 
Tucker, Lawrence A. 
Turner, William R. 
Widney, Edward U. 
Williams, E. M. 


MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1925 


Founder 
Foundation Benefactor 
Endowment Benefactor 
Benefactor 

Honorary Fellow 

Fellow in Perpetuity . 
Fellow for Life 
Fellow .. 
Sustaining 
Life 

Annual 


Total 


: 
: 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


EDUCATIONAL 
g drawings in water color, contemporary, North American Indian, How- 
ARD DiTTrRICK. 
IvoRY 
1 relief from Stroganoff Collection, 11th century, Byzantine, J. H. Wave. 
PAINTINGS 
I painting by Ferdinand Burgdorff, American, Mrs. STEVENSON BuRKE. 
5 paintings, Rajput, Indian, J. H. Wave. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
1 etching by Arms, American, NortH SHore Arts AssociaTION. 
1 etching by Rops, Belgian, Mrs. Marist STERNER. 
26 etchings by various contemporary Hungarian artists, Unirep Hun- 
GARIAN SOCIETIES OF CLEVELAND. 
1 lithograph by Paul B. Travis, American, Tue Artist. 
1 lithograph by Picasso, Spanish, Mrs. Epwarp S. Jorpan. 
2 lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec, French, Lewis B. W1tu1aMs. 
1 woodcut by Allen Lewis, American, THE Artist. 
8 woodcuts by Burchfield and Lankes, American; 1 engraving by Laden- 
spelder, Dutch; 1 engraving by Brun, French; 1 woodcut by Cranach; 
1 etching by Hirschvogel and 1 by Zundt, German; 1 woodcut by Cam- 
biaso and 1 engraving by Musi, Jta/ian, THe Print Crus. 
1o drypoints, etchings and lithographs by Hart, American; and 1 woodcut 
by Holbein, German, Tue Duptey P. ALLEN Co.tection. 
REPRODUCTIONS 
30 reproductions of drawings by Old Masters, Toe Duprey P. ALLEN 
CoLLeEcTION. 
SCULPTURE 
2 bronzes by Hyatt, American; and 1 by Bourdelle, French, Ratpu Kine. 
1 marble torso of an ephebe standing, 5th-4th century B. C., and 1 marble 
gravestone, 4th century B. C., Greek, J. H. Wave. 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
EDUCATIONAL 

61 examples of pottery and weapons, prehistoric, North American Indian, 

Mrs. J. W. McBurney. 
PAINTINGS 
2 paintings by Joseph Lindon Smith, American, THE ArtIsT. 

Third Exhibition of Contemporary Water Colors and Pastels, by various 
artists, THE Artists, Mrs. B. P. Bourtanp, Cuartes T. Brooks, 
M. Cor, GALLERY, FERARGIL GALLERIES, THE GAGE 
Ga.iery, Epwarp B. Greene, Mrs. Epwarp S. Jorpan, KENNEDY 
& Co., M. Knoepier & Co., Korner & Woops, C. W. KrausHaar 
Art Gatiertes, Macsetn, Inc., Mrs. Matcoitm L. Mc- 
Brive, THe Mitcn WittiaM M. Mi.urken, Montross 
Gattery, THE New GAttery, Mrs. Rocer Perkins, D. A. PRENDER- 
cast, Frank K. M. Renn Mrs. Marie Sterner, J. H. 
Wape, Mrs. W. T. Warker, E. Werue, and E. L. Wuitremore. 
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The Maurice Prendergast Memorial Exhibition, Epwarp B. Greene, 
C. B. Hotuster, Kine, C. W. KrausHaar Art GALLERIES, 
Puitiirs Memoria GALLERY, CHARLES PrenperRGAST, and J. H. 
Wave. 

POTTERY 
22 examples of modern decorative art, French, Louis Rorimer. 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

15 etchings by Walter Pach, American, THE Artist. 

Special Exhibition of Drawings by various artists, RatpH M. Cor, Ettiotr 
C. Cutter, Paut Feiss, Frank H. Ginn, Epwarp B. Greene, 
Leonarp C. Hanna, Jr., Mrs. F. Horer, Puirip Horer, 
M. Kwnoepter & Co., C. W. KrausHaar Art GALLERIES, Mrs. 
Matco.m L. McBripe, G. Martuer, M. MILLIKEN, 
Mrs. Rocer Perkins, Frank K. M. Renn, ALBert Routiier Art 
Gatieries, Mrs. Marie STERNER, E. Weyue, Mrs. F. A. Wuitinc, 
E. L. Wuitremore and Two Anonymous LENDERS. 

SCULPTURE 

2 marble angels, Pisan School, [ta/ian, Tot Joun Huntincton Cottec- 

TION. 
TEXTILES 

2 tapestries, 17th century, Beauvais, French, Joun D. Fack ter. 

I tapestry, 17th-18th century, Flemish, Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp M. 
Hanna, Jr. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflets for Details 
February, 1926 
3. 81g p.m. Music of the Romantic Period, by Lynnwood Farnam, 
Organist, Church of the Holy Communion, New York 
City. 
S.ig p.m. East Indian Sculpture, by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
Keeper of Indian and Mohammedan Art, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 
6, 2.00p.m. For Young People. Story-telling Ornament; a Museum 
Game, by Dr. Bailey. 
4.00 p.m. The Pipe Organ; From the Pipes of Pan to the present King 
of Musical Instruments, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
2. 8.15 p.m. Moscow, Capital of Old Russia, by Mr. Howard. 
3}. 2.00p.m. For Young People. A Trip to Norway, by Ragna Wiese- 
Hansen. 
14. 4.00 p.m. Jewelry and the Craft Movement, by Frank Gardner Hale, 
Craftsman and Medallist, Boston. 
17. 81g p.m. Verdi’s “Requiem,” by the Choir of The First Baptist 
Church, under the direction of C. B. Ellinwood. 
1g, 8.15 p.m. The Development of Modern Music in America, by Howard 
Hanson, Composer, and Director of the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester. 
20. 2.00p.m. For Young People. An Afternoon of Songs, by Marguerite 
Lewin Quimby. 
21. 4.00p.m. General and Mrs. Washington Entertain at Mount Vernon. 
26. 8.15 p.m. Large Gardens of Clevelanders, by Dr. Bailey. 
27. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Hunting for Old Doorways, by Mr. 
Frary. 
28. 4.00p.m. Egyptian Life in the Fighteenth Dynasty, by Mrs. C. 
Ransom Williams. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at §.15 p.m.: Informal Organ Recitals. 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Girls and Boys: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 
Mondays at 4.00 p.m.: History of Painting, by Professor Martin. 
Wednesdays at 5.00 p.m.: European Centers of Art, by Professor Martin. 
(Beginning February 17.) 
Wednesdays at 4.00 p.m.: Gallery Talks, by Professor Martin. 
Fridays at 4.00 p.m.: Gallery Talks by Professor Martin. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery IX, Water Colors (Closes February 14). Gallery X, Paintings and 
Water Colors by Maurice Prendergast (Closes February 14). Galleries IX 
and X, Paintings and Prints by George Bellows (Opens February 16). 
TEXTILE STUDY ROOM 
East Indian Brocades, Embroideries and Cashmeres. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
Soap Sculptures (Closes February g). 
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OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 

Vice Presidents, Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm. G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord Secretary, F. A. Whiting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
Edward B. Greene D. Z. Norton 
John H. Hord F. F. Prentiss 
Ralph King Willliam B. Sanders 
Samuel Mather John L. Severance 
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Ralph King J. L. Severance 
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ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 

The President and Director, ex-officiis 
|. C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W. G. Mather 

D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Alfred K. Kelley 
Charles F. Brush Woods King 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
Harold T. Clark Philip R. Mather 
Ralph M. Coe Amos B McNairy 
H. G. Dalton Laurence H. Norton 
F. E. Drury Earl W. Oglebay 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Salmon P Halle Frederic S. Porter 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
Guerdon S. Holden E. L. Whittemore 
William R. Huntington Lewis B. Williams 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Ailen Whiting 
Assistant Director, Rossiter Howard 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Assistant in Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Curator of Paintings, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant Curator, Leona E. Prasse 
Assistant, Richard R. Beatty 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
European Representative 
Harold Woodbury Parsons 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 
Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 
Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, 
Ruth F. Ruggles, Katharine Gibson, Alice W. 
Howard, Marguerite Bloomberg. Adviser, Henry 

Turner Bailey 

Curator of Musical Arts, Arthur W. Quimby 

Librarian, Nell G. Sill 

Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 

Membership and Publicity Secretary, I.T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

John W. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 

devise $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 

devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 

devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Organization Members pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 

ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a.m. to § p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p-m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


100,000 
25,000 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 
LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 
GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 
WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 
PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 
LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p. m. 
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